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EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


The next term of Earlham College will open on 
the 4th of Ninth mo. next. The expenses for tuition, 
board, &c., are as follows tor members of the Society 
of Friends, viz. : 

In the Preparatory Department, 

$65 for the Fall term of 15 weeks. 

$50 ‘“ Winter * 12 

$50 “ Spriog “ 12 

In the College Department, 

$75 for the Fall term. 

$55 “ Winter “ 

$55 “ Spring “ 

The proceeds of the Endowment Fund have ena- 
bled the Managers to reduce the annual expenses of 
each student $15, as will be seen by comparing the 
present rates with last year. Members of the Senior, 
Junior and Sophomore classes are allowed to board 
and lodge elsewhere than at the College if they de- 
sire. 

With six professorships and two or more thorough 
and experienced preparatory teachers, enabling the 
instructor in each department to give special atten- 
tion to his own part of the work, with three libra- 
ries and a well furnished reading room, a moderate 
supply of apparatus, a valuable and constantly in- 
creasing Cabinet of Geology, Comparative Anatomy, 
Mineralogy, &c., it can be no injustice to other edu- 
cational institutions to say that Earlham College 
furnishes the best facilities to be afforded in the 
limits of our Society, ia the West, for instruction 
in the higher branches. 

Those proposing to enter next term would do well 
to make early application to “Supt. Earlham Col- 
lege,” Richmond, Ind. Catalogues furnished to all 
who apply for them. 1. 2t. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT PROVIDENCE, 
R. 1. 





The Autumn term of this School will open Ninth 
mo. 4th, and continue twenty weeks. A very large 
addition to the boys’ department, and extensive im- 
provements in other parts of the building, will be 
completed before the opening of school. 

A new school-room, double the size of the former 
one, new recitation rooms, a dining room for the 
whole school, separate lodging rooms for the pupils, 
lavatories and bath rooms with hot and cold water 
in each story, steam heat throughout boys’ wing, 
and other improvements, will greatly add to the 
health and comfort of the pupils. No pains will be 
spared to render the school worthy of public confi+ 
dence. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 

ALBERT K. SMILEY, 
Principal Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


SPICELAND ACADEMY, 
Spiceland, Henry Co., Indiana. 
The Fall Term begins the 2d of Ninth mo., 1872. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


CiarKson Davis, ) 


Ww. B. Morgan, f Principals. 


51-2t 
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PRIENDS' SCHOOL ATGERMANTOWN. 


The Committee having engaged an experienced 
Male Teacher competent to give instruction in the 
branches taught by the late Principal, the school 
will re-open on Second-day, the 9th of Ninth mo., 
with the expectation of continuing its past high 
standard as a graded school. The school is divided 
into Primary, Intermediate, and Higher Depart- 
ments, each supplied with good Teachers; and the 
course of study includes the usual English branches, 
Mathematics, Latin, Greek, if desired, French and 
Drawing. Special facilities for instruction in Chem- 
istry, Physics, and Physiology are afforded by a 
suitable Laboratory, ample Philosophical apparatus, 
and a very superior set of Auzonz’s Models in Com- 
parative Anatomy. 

For terms, &c., apply to the Clerk of Committee, 

SAMUEL EMLEN, 
1.4t. Germantown, or 627 Market St. Philada. 
WESTERN SPRINGS, 
Nine miles from the city limits. One hundred feet 
above the Lake. Soil rich and well suited to 


GARDENING AND NURSERY PURPOSES. 


Trains almost hourly. ‘Prospect of a Friends’ 
meeting. Combining the comforts of both city and 
country life, it promises to be one of the most desi- 
rable suburbs of Chicago. 


LOTS AND LAND 
by the acre for sale on the most favorable terms to 
residents. 


Address or apply to 
T. C. HILL, 
136 State Street, 
Curcaeo, Iu. 


E. 8. JOHNSTON, 


1033 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wall Papers and Window Shades hung by practi- 
cal men in the city and eountry. No cords to the 
Patent Balance Spring Shade Roller. Our No. is 
1033. 1-3m 


~ MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 N. 
10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
1-3m. 


CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call on 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


Fyce Pub Library 29 25 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. 


Examination for admission begins at nine o'clock on 
the day before. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
in Practical Seience and Civil Engineering, to which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
stitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- 
tance may be admitted to the College for instruc- 
tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PEA. ¢ COFFEES 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 


| FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 

per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
| per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
| nd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 36 


by which young men so disposed may meet a part of | and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 


their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. 0., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 49.9t. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new house, situated on one of the highest points 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sixty-two rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring 
quiet repose may rest assured of being accommo- 
dated, while for others ample opportunities are 
afforded for active exercise in the exploration of the 
almost endless variety of the wonders of nature here 
concentrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins enqnire for 
the Porter or THE GLEN Mountain House, who will 
show visitors to the coach and carefully take charge 
of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 





GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


| FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


| 35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 


of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
' free of charge. 
B® City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


\JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 


| — $20000¢6¢—C—~—~* 


| 
Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 


A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnished; Security 





, SELLING OUT ! ~ SELLING OUT! | required. Send for information, or call on 


TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


aT 


REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’, MAINE. 

An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good influences. 

Autumn term of 12 weeks opens Ninth mo. 3d, 
1872. Address the Principal, 

Ricuarp M. Jongs, 
Vassalboro’, 
51-tf Maine. 








| PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’l Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| QUSINESS ME.I D-SIRIG TO ADVERTISE 
| 2 judiciously and cheaply, in city or country 
| papers, should get an estimate from 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
| NO. 738 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


| Who have facilities for the insertion of advertise- 

| ments in newspapers throughout the country, un- 
surpassed by those of any other agency. An esti- 
mate showing the cost of advertising in any paper, 
or list of papers, sent free upon application. Send 
for circular and list of papers. 


FINE BUILDING SITES IN DELAWARE 
COUNTY. 

For sale, immediately opposite the residence of the 
undersigned, on the Baltimore Turnpike, seven miles 
from Philadelphia, 21 acres of land, bigh and healthy, 
which can be divided up into several beaatiful 
dwelling sites, or will be sold as a whole. It is 
about 14 miles from Swarthmore College. 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 
52-2t 18 N. 13th St., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
BY ALICE LEWIS. 


Price, PAYABLE IN AapvANCce, Two dollars per annum Single 
Nos, 5 ets. each. Quarte nly postage on this paper, 5 cts., 
to be paid in advance, at the Post-ottice addressed 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A YEARLY MEETING, 


The aims and objects of a Yearly Meeting 
should not be unimportant, and are worthy 
of intelligent consideration, in view of the 
expenditure of time, and thought, and money 
annuaily involved. If nearly two thousaad 
persons attend some part of each London 
Yearly Meeting, avd many remain fourteen 
days or more in the metropolis, it is not dif- 
ficult roughly to compute how many thou- 
sand pounds, and how much of time is con- 
sumed by Friends in attending this anniver- 
sary. 

The most tangible outcome of this great 
gathering is the printed General Epistle, 
about a dozen manuscript epistles to Foreign 
Yearly Meetings, and sundry minates and 
documents, whicod, in their printed form, con- 
stitute the little 
Proceedings. 


pa nphle t of 


Sometimes—as for instance in 


its marriage reguiations of the present vear | 


—the action of the Yearly Meeting is dis- 


tinctly legislative, and the results of such 
legislation may be far-reaching in lastiag in- 
fluence on the Society. 

cial functions of the Year 


ly Meeting be over- 
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looked. As the ultimate court of appeal 
from the decisions of subordinate meetings, 
it has, at intervals, determined vital questions, 
whether of personal rights, or of faith and dee- 
trine. Yet, as long periods sometimes elapse 
between the exercise of these higher func- 
tions of the Yearly Meeting, and as it might 
not be difficult to devise some simple ma- 
chinery for accomplishing them, we prefer to 


j rest the defence of, and apology for, Yearly 


Minutes and! 


Meetings on their collateral and indirect, at 
least as much as on their direct, resul's. In 
this aspect they may be compared with that 
provision in the Jewish economy, by which 
the men of the chosen nation left their home 
thrice a year to assist at the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘This institution must have exerted a 
powerful and directly religious influence on 
the Jew. In an age of little writing and few 
books, his knowledge of divine truth must 
have been enlarged, as he witnessed the typi- 
cal ceremonies and sacrifices of the Levitical 
ritual ; and his own spirit and conscience may 
have been quickened aud enlightened as he 
mingled with co-worshippers in his adoration 
of the unseen Jenovah. But besides all this, 
how these feasts must have quickened the ties 
of family relationship and personal friend- 
ships! Hannah’s visits to her son, our Lord’s 
presence, as Joseph and Mary supposed, for 
a whole day with their kinstolk, in the great 

‘aravan returning to G: sliee from Jerusalem, 
suggest a very large amount of social inter- 
course that must have been enjoyed in the 
journeys to and from Jerusalem, as well as 
in the days speat within its walls. Again, 
these feasts were influential in keeping alive 
the sense of national unity, and in enlarging 
the sympathies and patriotic feelings of the 
Jew. How vivid is the impression of these 
feelings still preserved to us in the pilgrim 
psalms—the songs of degrees of the author- 
ized version. “I was glad when they said 
unto me, ‘ Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.’ Our feet shal thin thy gates 
O Jerusalem, . . . whither the tribes 


stand w 


Yor must the jadi- | go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the testi- 


mony of Israel. . . . Pray for the peace 


worst oes tet 
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2 FRIENDS’ 
of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love 
thee.” 

In this gathering of a nation, how would 
local and sectional jealousies yield before 
wider and more catholic influences. Reuben- 
ites fresh from the bleating of their flocks, 
Gileadites from beyond the Jordan, Danites 
who had left their ships, Ephraimites that 
could not say Shibboleth jealous of the men 
of Judah, scribes from Zebulon who had laid 
aside their pens, and princes from Issachar, 
roust have felt the links of brotherhood mu- 
tually brightened as their feet stood within 
the walls of Jerusalem. On a smaller scale, 
the same class of influences flow out from our 
Yearly Meetings. Men and women of all 
ages, of varied circumstances, aud of widely 
differing orders of mind, are brought to- 
gether for some days in intercourse on matters 
of common concernment. How many friend- 
ships are formed at this anniversary, to be 
cemented by each succeeding year. How 
often are untavorable impressions of indi- 
viduals removed by personal contact. How 
is the zeal of early love tempered and in- 
structed by the mature wisdom of age. 
Again, in the variety of business brought be- 
fore a Yearly Meeting, what a diversity of 
mind and of talent find their appropriate 
spheres of usefulness. The able administra- 
tor, the ready writer, the clear enunciator of 
principles, the theologian skilled in matters 
of doctrine, the mind that by temperament 
naturally dwells on the faded glories of the 
past, no less than that which is glowing with 
hope for the future, the spiritual experience 
that delights in meditation and introversion, 
as well as that which finds growth in constant 
work, the home evangelist, the missionary 
who has heard the call to depart far hence to 
the Gentiles, have each their distinctive place 
and service in a Yearly Meeting. If there 
be true love to Christ combined with personal 
watchfulness, each finds his allotted place, 
and the welfare of the whole body is sub- 
served by the blending of such varied gifts 
in one Common treasury. 

To maintain with freshness this union of 
all classes in the affairs of a Yearly Meeting, 
it is manifestly wise that its business be so 
arranged as to sustain the interest of those 
who attend through its whole course. This 
was, we think, successfully attained this year. 
The aggressive work of the Society abroad 
and at home came under review in the mis- 
sionary meetings, as an agreeable variety 
from the epistles, the queries, the testimonies, 
that were engaging attention in the Year- 
ly Meeting proper on the same days. But if 
these meetings were all relegated to the close 
of the Yearly Meeting, it is not difficult to 
foresee that the tendency of the step would 
be to attract to those anniversaries Friends 
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who were specially interested in them, whilst 
another class would confine their attention to 
the previous meetings. We should thus favor 
a separation of interests that cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. By a natural tendency 
of things, the disposition is already more than 
sufficiently manifest amongst us, for the 
yourcger generation to attach themselves to 
those organizations that are strong and vigor- 
ous, and to leave to their older friends the 
working of that disciplinary machinery which, 
in the lapse of two hundred years, has al- 
most necessarily collected some of the rust of 
age, along with its acquisition of the venera- 
tion due to antiquity. 

This tendency would be not a little 
strengthened by any arrangement that speci- 
ally attracted the young to one part of the 
Yearly Meeting fortnight, and their seniors 
to another part. Nor do we believe either the 
Missionary meetings, or the Yearly Meeting 
proper, would be held to the same profit as 
they now are. Occurring in the midst of its 
sittings, the conferences for objects kindred 
to its general purposes are greatly under its 
influence and indirect control. Had the Year- 
ly Meeting proper adjourned before they were 
held, this influence would be weakened, and 
a tendency to independent, or even inharmo- 
nious, action might become apparent. On 
every ground, therefore, we approve the re- 
jection of the proposition made by the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. 

Regret is often expressed that the Foreizn 
Missionary work of Friends is now under- 
taken by an organization distinct from that 
of the Yearly Meeting. We doubt if there 
be any valid grounds for this regret, so long 
as the Missionary Society works harmoniously 
with and in friendly aliiance with the Yearly 
Meeting. We beiieve the work is better and 
more efficiently done by the present arrange- 
ments than it could be by the Yearly Meet- 
ing itself. The rise of fresh associations for 
the attainment of given ends appears to be a 
necessity of societies as they become older 
and more highly organized. The tendency is 
as strong in the political and scientific worlds 
as it is in the religious. It is connected with 
that subdivison of labor that is so marked a 
feature of modern society. Another reason 
that operates towards the multiplication of 
organizations for religious purposes, is the 
facility it affords for union between persons 
who can unite in the pursuit of one object, 
but differ if a second or third object be em- 


braced by the organization they are members 
f. 
, * * * * * 
Lastly, it appears very desirable that, in 
ordering the course of its own proceedings, 
the Yearly Meeting should secure, as far as 
it can, the attendance and blending together 
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of persons of all ages, and of every order of 
mind. Whilst we have spoken almost exclu- 
sively of the Society’s annual meeting in 
London, many of these considerations are 
hardly less applicable to the smaller gather- 
ings of Quarterly and Monthly Meetings.— 
London Friend. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE INDIAN TER- 
RITORY. 


We have received a copy of the Journal 
(printed at Lawrence, Kansas,) of the third 
Annual Council, composed of delegates from 
the Indian tribes legally resident in the Indian 
Territory. It met from the 3d to the 18th 
of 6th mo. of the present year, at Okmulgee. 
Of the 44 delegates elected, 13 were from 
the Creeks, 11 from the Cherokees, and 5 
from the Choctaws, with smaller numbers 
from the Seminoles, Caddoes, Sacs and Foxes. 
Absentee Shawnees and Delawares, Ionies, 
Wichitas and Comanches. 

The Council was called to order by John 
R. Moore, of the Creek Nation, while wait- 
ing the arrival of Superintendent Hoag. The 
latter arrived 6th mo. 12th, and took the chair. 
His remarks we cite from the Journal as fol- 
lows : 

“President Hoag expressed his great sat- 
isfaction in again meeting the members of 
the General Council. [ct was, however, with! 
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effectual than any other means for the above 
purpose. 

The objects and purposes of this Council 
are indicated in the several treaties of 186. 
No interference with the particular organiza- 
tion of individual tribes is intended, but a 
confederation for purposes which shall bene- 
fit all the tribes. He especially urged the 
Committees on Education and Agriculture 
to make earnest inquiry into the condition of 
these great interests, that their forthcoming 
reports may be suggestive of appropriate 
work for the Council.” 

Among the important acts of the Coun- 
cil, the following resolutions were read three 
times, and unanimously adopted ; 


“ Whereas, It is with profound regret that 
the Genera] Council has learned that depre- 
dations have recently heen committed by 
parties of Indians of the plains, upon citi- 
zens and property of the United States; and 
whereas, It is the earnest desire of the Gen- 
eral Council that all the nations and tribes 
of the Indian Territory should be at peace 
among themselves, and with the Government 
and people of the United States; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Couneil of 
the Indian Territory, That the President of 
the Council be and he is hereby authorized 
and requested to appoint a Commission, to 
consist of two members of the General Coun- 
cil from the Choctaws, two from the Musco- 
| gees, two from the Seminoles, and two from 
the Cherokees, together with such others as 


sadness that he missed the faces of several |he may select ‘and appoint from the Coman- 
members from whom he separated at this’ ches, Delawares, or Caddoes, and affiliated 
Council room a year ago, and who, in the; bands, who shall be and hereby are instruct- 
ordering of a wise Providence, have been’ ed to proceed as early as practicable to the 
summoned to resign their stewardship and to Kiowas and other tribes of the plains, not 


receive their just reward. He observed that! 
there were very many new members in this 
Council. He would remind them of the im- 
portance of the interests committed to their 
trusts by their constituents. 
deliberative bodies. The people of the In- 
combined interests with ruinous encroacb- 
ments. Their greatest security and protec- 
tion lie within their own borders. ‘The edu- 
cation of their youth, the genera! industry 
and enterprise and virtue of their people, | 
constitute their pathway to wealth, power 
and happiness, and their most powerful pro- | 
tection from external intrusion. He urged! 
upon the Council promptness in their varied 
duties, with a view to a short session. He 
alluded to the restlessness and hostile attitude 
of some of the Indians of the plains, and| 
asked the friendly interposition of the con- 
federated tribes here assembled in the inter- 
ests of peace. He believed their influ- 
ence with the roving Indians would be more 


represented in this General Council, and as- 
sure them of the continued friendship of the 
nations and tribes confederated in the Gen- 


‘eral Council, of their readiness to aid them 
He regarded 
this Council as one of the most important of. 


in establishing friendly relations with the 
Government of the United States, to urge 


|upon them the necessity of abstaining from 
dian Territory were threatened by varied but. 


further hostilities, and of remaining at peace 
with the same, and to invite them to send 
delegates to the next session of the General 


| Council. 


Resolved further, That the President of the 
Council be authorized and requested to make 
| the necessary arrangements for carrying these 
resobutions into effect, and to give such in- 
structions to said Commission as he may deem 
necessary to the end in view. 

Resolved further, That said Commission be 
required to report the result of their labors 
to the President of the Council as early as 
practicable.” 

By the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Agriculture to the council we are in- 
formed of many interesting particulars con- 
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suited to their peculiar condition, and free 
from all outside interference, and that these 
inestimable blessings should be secured to 
500, Osage, 3,500, Cheyennesand Arapahoes,|them and to thei: children for all time to 
3,390, and Seminoles, 2,500. The Cherokees|come, contingent only upon their extinc- 
have under cultivation seventy thousand|tion or abandonment of their domain. 

acres of land ; the Creeks fifty-four thousand| Relying upon the pledges of the Govern- 
acres. The former have an annual school | ment—pledges couched in the strongest terms 
fund of more than $29,000 ; the latter, over| known in the English language, and perva- 
$24,000. Among the Creeks, the demand for | ding every treaty, and all the public acts of 
samples of seeds forwarded by the Commis-| the Government, so far as related to Indian 
sioner of Agriculture far exceeds the supply. | rights—our people had settled down in con- 
Most of the full blocd Cherokees read and |scivus security, and down to 1860 had made 
write in their own language, and have Bi- | strides in civilization unparalleled in history. 
bles and hymn-books printed in that lan- | Fifty years, (a decade of which was consumed 
guage. Nearly two-thirds of the Choctaws|in removals,) had transformed them from the 
read and write in the Choctaw language, | half-naked nomad, into well-clothed, well fed, 
and there are but few of them who cannot| intelligent men and women ; with most of the 
read either in English or in Choctaw. All|surrounding comforts, much of the wealth 
the tribes reported from, show improvement |and many of the luxuries of Christian com- 


cerning the different tribes. Those largest in 
population are the Cherokees, 17,500, the 
Choctaws, 17,000, Muskogees or Creeks, 15,- 





both in agriculture and in education. munities. They were “the undisputed own- 
The following memorial was unanimously ho on or ose: ae ae cant and highly 
adopted by the council : a 


Unfortunately for them, they were dragged 
into that most fearful conflict, the late civil 
war, against their will, aud there held, until 

Your memorialists, the Cherokees, Choc-| stripped of all their wealth, everything save 
taws, Muscogees, Seminoles, Shawnees, § Sacs|the soil beneath their naked feet. Bruised 
and Foxes, Senecas, and other tribes owning |and lJacerated as they were, friends dead, 
lands in the Indian Territory, and represented | property gone, homes desolated, it had been 
in the General Council of the same, assem-|no cause of surprise had they sunk, from ut- 
bled in June, 1872, would most respectfully | ter despair. But the spirit which saved them 
show : in 1833-5 and 9, again snatched them from 

That the country commonly known and {destruction in 1865, and notwithstanding 
designated the “Indian Territory,” was set| many of the hard features of the treaties of 
apart for permanent homes for Red Peo-| 1866, those other provisions of the same trea- 
ple, where they might live in peace with each | ties guaranteeing anew our rights of domain 
other and with all men. (See act of Congress, | and self-government, have rekindled a spirit 
May 25th, 1830.) jot emulation among the masses, so that they 

That their right and title to this country|are once more on the road to prosperity. 
were perfected by treaties with the United | Gocd homes, school-houses, and churches, are 

States, by acts of Congress, and patents in|springing up in many places ; fields are be- 
fee simple from the United States. (See|ing widened, and most of the grains, plants 
treaty of 1828, 1833, 1835, 1846, 1866 with | and fruits grown. Our herds and flocks are 
Cherokees ; 1830 with Choctaws ; 1865, 1866 | on the increase, and will soon once more dot 
with Choctaws and Chickasaws ; 1833 with|and blacken our prairies. Yet our progress 
Muscogees ; 1856 with Dianongee and Semi-|is greatly retarded by evil omens, dark fore- 
noles ; 1866 with Muscogees ; 1866 with Semi | bodings of the future. 
noles.) The spirit of avarice of 1850-35, which set 

That the Cherokees, Choctaws, Muscogees, | at naught the behests of the Federal Govern- 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, but a few years| ment, as enunciated by the Supreme Court, 
since lived east of the Mississippi river, with-; and culminated in the removal of the five 
in certain State boundaries, from whence| nations from east of the Mississippi to the 
they were expelled by superior force and in| West, is not dead. It may have slumbered 
violation of their most urgent pretests. That | long, yet it lives, breathes, has grown strong 
under the plea of inexorable necessity, they | and defiant, and now as then, demands a vic- 
were transferred to the country they now | tim to appease, not to satisfy its ever craving 
ows (‘hen a wilderness,) under the most sol-| rapacity. 
emn guarantees that here, at least, they might| The charters of certain railroads projected 
rest their weary feet, rekindle their council|through the Indian territory, contain provis- 
fires, build anew their houses, open farms, | ions for large land grants, contingent upon 
school their children, worship their God, or-| the extinguishment of the Indian title. These 
ganize governments of their own choice grants contemplate a robbery of the Indians 
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of some twenty-four millions of acres of their 
choice lands. They furnish a motive suffi- 
ciently great to moneyed men to combine in- 
to companies and corporations for the express 
purpose of rupting every Indian nationality 
standing in the way of the realization of their 
cherished scheme. Hence the Ok-lshoma 
and other bills which have been pressed upon 
Congress from time to time, under the 
false plea of protection and a disinterested 
purpose to do us g' od, 

We pray you, “Mr. Presideat, to save us 
from such friends. We pray you to remem- 
ber that the hopes and destiny of the race, 
are measurably interwoven with the fate of 
the five original nations of this country. We 
pray you to remember that our destiny is 
one, that we must all stand or fall together 

Tais is our country, purchased at a great 
price from your Government. It is the only 
little spot on earth on which we can stand. 
We have made it what it is by long years of 
unremitting toil, aud consecrated it with un- 
told sufferings. We have made our people 
what they are, chiefly by our own efforts, by 
imitating your good example and following 
your good advice. We know that changes 
await us in the great future, when our peo- 
ple shall all have attained to a reasonable 
degree of enlightenment, and feel assured 
their ability to cope successfully with a high- 
er vivilization. But we are not prepared for 
them now. We do not ask for, but protest 
against, any and all measures looking direct- 
ly or indirectly to the overthrow of our na- 
tionalities, The lessons of the past should 
not be forgotten. In our present condition a 
mixed occupancy of our country by whites 
and Indians, with white ascendancy, could 
have but one result: aggrandizement for the 
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the bugle call of your great armies, no longer 
needed, shall die away, and cease forever to 
disturb the quiet of his repose. 


SHAWNEE 8CHOOL. 

Joseph Newsom, in charge of the school 
for Shawnee children within the Sac and 
Fox Agency, Indian Territory, writes under 
date 16th ult.: 

“ We desire all the assistance that our dis- 
tant friends can give. We need maps illus- 
trative of Bible history, . ... also material 
for boys clothing (not ready made, as their 
parents will make to fit better than it can be 
done abroad). We have about 150 small 
peach shrubs, growing from seed we brought 
down last winter, and they will be large 
enough for putting out next spring. We 
wish to enclose an orchard large enough for 
300 trees the coming winter. The ground 
selected ought to be grubbed and broken this 
fall. We are willing to nurse, plant and 
cultivate the trees, but do not feel able of 
ourselves to grub, break and enclose the nec- 
essary ground. Have we any friends willing 
to assist us with the necessary funds?” 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE LABORS OF THE MORAVIANS AMONG 
INDIANS. 
(Concluded from page 822, Vol. 25.) 

The short perio! of peace which preceded 
the war of the revolution, was the time of 
the greatest prosperity of the Moravian mis- 
sion among the Indians. Their principal 
towns were located on the Tuscarawas, Mus- 
kingum and Scioto rivers, in Ohio. The 
chapel at Schéabrunn would hold 500, and 
yet it was often too small to accommodate 
the worshippers. The farms of the Christian 


THE 


stronger, degradation and ultimate extinction | Indians were well cultivated and their herds 


for the weaker. 
the truth of this. All the recorde of your 
Governmeat reaffirm the melancholy fact, 
that, of the millions of aborigines who were 
recognized by the infant republic of North 
America, but a pitiful remnant now remains, 
all traces of them having faded away, alike 
in every State, whether North, East, 
or West. 

We come to you as the survivors of a once 
mighty people. We plead with you that you 
will iaterpose your great name ia our behaif 
We entreat you to withhold your approval 
from all railroad, territorial, or other meas- 
ures, affecting in any respect our status, as 
recognized by existing treaties, and that you 
will give your sanction to all measures cal- 
culated to inspire a sense of security in the 
breasts of our people. I[t is this they nee.l 
With it their advancement will be 
and upward, until their influence for good 
shall reach every red man of the plains, aad 


All experience proclaims | 


South | 





onward | 


were large. Men of distinction coming from 
the eastera colonies were often filled with as- 
tonishment when they beheld Indians not only 
civilized, but changed in all their habits, and 
growing rich. Col. George Morgan, Indian 
agent for the Western district says, “ The im- 
provements of the Indians bespeak their indus- 
try,the cleanliness, order and regularity which 
were every where observable, added to their de- 
votion, gave them a claim to be ranked 
among the civilized part of mankind. They 
deserved to be set up as an example to many 
of the whites. It is now evident that the 
Indians, when living by themselves, and out 
of connection with the white people, cuald 
easily be brought to a state of civilization, and 
become good citizens of the United States.” 

The war of the revolution destroyed utterly 
this Christian experiment. Oa the one hand, 
the Eaglish Government roused the passions 
of the heathen Indians; on the other, the 
American Government urged those friendly 
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to the United States to resistance. The re- 
sult was that the villages were plundered 
and finally abandoned. The peaceful con- 


them either died from the hardships to which 
they were exposed, or were murdered by their 
enemies. 

A band of 300 warriors, led by a British 
emissary, attacked the village of Gnaden- 
hiitten, and insisted that Zeisberger with his 
assistants, their wives and families and all 
the Christian converts should at once leave 
their homes and their property, and go with 
them as prisoners to the British head-quar- 
ters, at Detroit. On this occasion, Zeisherger 
assembled the congregation in their church, 
aud there encouraged the people to trust in 
God. In his discourse, surrounded as he was 
by the heathen enemies to the gloricus gospel, 
who threatened their lives, he said, “‘ Never- 
theless, we trust in the Lord, and submit to 
our fate. He will not forsake us. We will 
quietly await whatever he permits. We will 
not defend our lives by force of arms, for 
that would be putting ourselves on a level 


with the heathen, and we are the children of 


God. Neither will we hate our enemies— 
they know not what they do. We are Chris- 
tians, and will therefore rather pray for them, 
that the Lord God may open their eyes and 
turn their hearts, that they may repent and 
be saved. Perhaps we may yet see some of 
those who are here now seeking Christ, and 
joining His holy church, against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

Then prayer was wave ive their enemies, 
who stood around and bowed their proud 
heads with shame. 

Instigated, however, by their desperate and 
crafty leaders, the heathen Wyandots soon 
after seized the missionaries and plundered 
their houses, destroying all they did not 
want. Nothing was left them but a few torn 
garments, and they were imprisoned in cold, 
open huts, guarded by savages who could 
scarce be restrained from inflicting personal 
injury. After an imprisonment of three 
days and nights, the captives perceived that 
they were not to be put to death, but to be 
forced to break up the mission. One of the 
most distinguished converts among the Indi- 
ans was a captain named Glikkikan, of whom 
it is said his fame as a warrior was eclipsed 
only by bis reputation for eloquence. He 
had silenced the Jesuits who had come to 
convert his nation, and then came to con- 
found the missionaries on the Alleghany. 
He prepared bis address with care, and even 
committed it to memory, but when he met the 
Christians he could not recall a single sen- 
tence. He then wisely resolved to hear first 
what they could say. In simple words-the 
gospel was preached. “That God became a 
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man, and took upon Himself flesh and blood, 
in order that as man He might reconcile the 
world unto Himself. By His bitter death on 
verts were again wanderers, and many of| the cross, he procured for us life and eternal 


salvation ; redeeming us from sin, from death 
and from the power of the devil.” The word 
was received. The elaborate speech was not 
uttered. He simply replied, “1 have nothing 
to say; I believe your words,” and when he 
returned to his tribe he urged the people to 
go and hear the gospel. Twelve warriors 
were sent to his residence to bring him alive 
or dead. So great, however, was the fear 
which his name still inspired, that these war- 
riors manifested no little trepidation when he 
stood before them, and heard the object of 
their coming. “There was a time,” said he, 
‘‘when I never wiuld have yielded myself 
prisoner to any man, but that was the time 
when I lived in heathenish darkness and knew 
not God. Now that I am converted to Him, 
I suffer willingly for Christ’s sake.” So say- 
ing, he allowed his hands to be bound behind 
his back. He was dragged to Gnadenhiitten 
with triumphant scalp-whoops. As he passed 
the hut where his teachers were confined, 
one of them called to him, “Be of good 
cheer, you are our fellow prisoner.” He 
looked back with a smile of manly trust. 
His heathen countrymen, baving him now in 
their power, wanted to tomahawk him on the 
spot, but the half-king of the W yandots in- 
terposed in his behalf, and he was finally lib- 
erated with the missionaries. They were only 
freed from prison, however, to be separated 
from their congregations, and carried before 
the British commander at Detroit, where it 
uppeared they had been falsely accused of 
taking part in the war. Being enabled fully 
to clear themselves from this charge, and to 
show that they had only labored to convert 
the Indians to the Christian religion, the com- 
mandant released them, saying that he was 
not opposed to the preaching of the gospel 
among the Indians, but, on the contrary, he 
heartily favored it. By his decision, they 
were ordered to establish their settlements 
within the jurisdiction of the British. But 
now rumors reached Zeisberger that his be- 
loved converts left at Gnadenhiitten had been 
massacred by the Americans. A war party 
from Sandusky had attacked one of the 
American settlers and murdered his family. 
In the burst of fury it was determined to de- 
stroy all the Indians within their reach, anda 
company was formed under one Col. Wil- 
liamson for this purpose. Approaching the 
devoted villages under the guise of friendship, 
they were hospitably entertained. Having 
assured themselves that there would be no 
resistance, the militia, more like demons than 
men, deliberately made arrangements to put 
them all to death. Although startled when 
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informed of the fate that awaited them, the 
Indians soon recovered their self-possession. 
Solemnly protesting their innocence of the 
charges that they attacked or plundered set- 
tlements, none of which were proved against 
them, they nevertheless declared themselves 
willing to die, and asked no other favor than 
time to prepare for death. A short respite 
was granted them. There now ensued a scene 
that deserves to find a place in the history of 
the primitive martyrs. Shut up in their two 
prisons, the converts began to pray, to ex- 
hort and comfort one another, to mutually 
unburden their consciences, and acknowledge 
their sins. Abraham, the Mohican, took the 
lead in humbling himself under the mighty 
hand of God. “ Dear brothers,” said he, 
“we are all soon to go to the Saviour. You 
well know that I am a bad man, that I have 
grieved my Lord, that I have caused my 
teachers much sorrow, and have not done the 
things that I ought to have done. But now 
I give myself anew to Jesus. I will hold 
fast to Him until I die. I believe that he 
will not cast me off, but pardon all my sins.” 
As the hours wore away, and the night 
deepened, and the end drew near, triumph- 
ant apticipations of heaven mingled with 
their hymns and prayers. Converted heathens 
taught their Christian slayers what it means 
to die as more than conquerors. As the morn- 
ing broke, the militia brutally called to their 
captives, (who continued to sing and pray,) 
whether they would not soon be ready. “ We 
are ready now,” was the reply; “we have 
committed our souls to God, who has given 
us the assurance that He will receive them. 
Then followed the awful murder of ninety-six 
men, women and children, Their very mur- 
derers afterwards confessed that, by their 
faith and patience, by their fearlessness and 
resignation, they had glorified God. Even 
the heathen Indians, while vowing vengeance 
on their slayers, acknowledged the piety of 
the dead. “ Wesought,” said they, “ tu com- 
pel our Christian countrymen to return to the 
wild sins in which we live, but the great 
Manito loved them too well; He saw our 
schemes ; He saw their pious lives; He took 
them.” 

Zeisberger still continued amid these great 
afflictions to labor in the love of Christ. 
Other settlements were formed in the vicinity 
of Lake Erie, afterwards in Michigan, and 
finally in Canada, the continuation of border 
warfare leading him to suppose this would be 
the safest retreat. But discouragements 
abounded, and the cruelties of the so-called 
Christians among the whites operated very 
unfavorably. Some of the converts aban- 
doned the faith; intemperance became more 
and more prevalent, aud snares were set on 
every side for the poor Indians. The mission 


seemed shorn of its strength, because inward 
corruption preyed upon it. 

Zeisberger did what he could to stop the 
evil, but the infirmities of old age began to 
distress him. His eyesight failed him, and 
he could neither read nor write. He had 
now for more than sixty years proclaimed 
among the Indians the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In the 10th month, 1808, he 
fell seriously ill. He failed rapidly. To cne 
of his beloved fellow-laborers he said, “ He 
was ready to die, and that nothing troubled 
him but the spiritual state of the Indians.” 
The converts were called together and told 
what Zeisberger had said, and were invited to 
go to their dying father, and confess their sins 
to him, and ask his pardon for all the sorrow 
they had caused him. This would be accepta- 
ble to the Lord. The Indians were moved, 
and came one by one to visit him, and amid 
many tears prayed him to forgive all the 
sorrow they had caused him, assuring him 
that they had re-consecrated their lives to 
Christ. He received them with that gentle- 
ness and authority which he knew so well 
how to blend in his intercourse with the In- 
dians; told them of his unabated interest in 
their welfare; warned them against drunk- 
enness as the sin which so easily beset them, 
and which would ruin their souls if they did 
not renounce it; declared to them that in 
Heaven he would be in the midst of the great 
cloud of witnesses, and would see wheather 
they followed Christ, adding, that if even one 
of them remained behind, he would grieve 
in the midst of his glory. To a friend he 
remarked, “ As my weakness is continually 
increasing, I believe the Saviour intends to 
take me unto himself. Lying here, often 
sleepless on my bed, I have employed the 
time in reviewing my whole past life, and 
find so many faults and so much cause for 
forgiveness, that nothing remains to me but 
His grace. Nevertheless I know that I am 
His. I trust in the efficacy of His atoning 
blood which makes one clean from all sin. 
The Saviour is mine. The Saviour’s merits 
are mine. Some Christians die rejoicing, 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
This is not my case. I leave the world as a 
poor sinner. My spirit God will receive. I 
am certain of that. This mortal, with all its 
sinfulness, I leave behind.” This remarka- 
ble testimony, unveiling his innermost ex- 
periences, to which he had never been in the 
habit of referring, given at the brink of eter- 
nity as a legacy to all who should come after 
him, was delivered with great meekuess of 
spirit, and humility of manner, but also with 
the confident boldness of a child of God and 
heir of heaven. After this he grew weaker 
and seldom sat up. The Indians vied with 
each other in ministering to him. The 13th 
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of the 11th mo., he called the whole mission 

around him, thanked his wife with deep fer- 

vor for the willingness with which she had 

shared the hardships, privations and trials to 

which his missionary life had exposed them, 

and for twenty-six years of true Jove in all 

other respects, and bade an affectionate fare- 

well to his fellow laborers. But this was not 

the hour of his release. He lived for several 

days longer in great pain. It was the last 

cross he had to bear, and he took it up with 

resignation, praying much in a voice scarcely 

audible. Once he was heard to say, “ Lord 

Jesus, I beseech Thee, come and take my 

spirit to Thyself” Again, being in great 

agony, “ Thou hast never forsaken me in any 

of the severe trials of my life ; Thou wilt not 

forsake me now!” Scon after, as though an 

answer had come from the world above, he 

exclaimed, “The Saviour is near; perhaps 
; He will soon cal] and take me home.” 

On the 17th, Heckewelder came from Gnad- 

enhiitten, and Mueller from Beersheba, to see 

him once more. He expressed his satisfac- 

tion by signs, but could not speak. Soon 

after they had taken leave of him, the hour 

of dissolution drew near. The chapel bell 

was tolied. At that signal all the adult In- 

dians of Goshen silently entered and sur- 

rounded the couch, which had been moved 

to the centre of the room. At the open door 

were several Indian boys. Zeisberger lay 

calm, without pain and perfectly conscious. 

The converts sang hymns treating of Jesus 

the Prince of life, of death swallowed up in 

victory, and of Jerusalem, the church above. 

He occasionally responded by signs expres- 

sive of his joy and peace. Amid such strains, 

at half-past three o’clock in the afternoon, he 

breathed his last without a struggle and went 

to God. All present immediately fell upon 

their knees. The Indians sobbed aloud, and 

one of the missionaries, with much emotion, 

thanked the Lord that He had delivered His 

servant from death, and that He had blessed 

his testimony while living, to the conversion 

: of so many souls among the aborigines of 

America ; beseeching Hira to strengthen the 

converts that remained, so that they might 

follow their father’s footsteps, and meet him 

in Heaven. Zeisherger’s age was 87 years and 

7 months. Heckewelder, who was associated 

with him for many years, says, “ He was en- 

dowed with a good understanding and sound 

judgment. He withdrew much within him- 

self, and lived in close communion with his 

unseen but ever present heavenly Friend. In 

all his views he was very thorough, not im- 

pulsive, not suffering himself to be carried 

away by extraneous influences, not giving a 

judgment until he had come to a positive and 

settled conclusion in his own mind. Receiv- 

ing, as it were, a glimpse of the future, 
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through the deep thoughts and silent prayers 
in which he engaged, he stood up, on most 
occasions, full of confidence and knew not 
fear.” He would never consent to have his 
name put down on a salary list, or become 
“a hireling,” as he termed it, saying, that 
although a salary might be both agreeable 
and proper for some missionazies, yet, in his 
case, it would be the contrary. He had de- 
voted himself to the service of the Lord 
among the heathen without any view of a 
reward, other than such as his Lord and 
Master might deign to bestow upon him. 
If he could gain but one soul and bring it to 
a saving knowledge of Christ, it was for him 
a more precious gift than if he had come iato 
possession of the whole world. In his minis- 
try he neither forgot that he had to contend 
with the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that worketh iu the children of diso- 
bedience, nor that God was on his side. And 
truly he did overcome Satan in an illustrious 
way, by the blood of the Lamb and by the 
word of his testimony, and loved not his life 
unto the death. He was buried on the 20th 
of Eleventh mo., 1808. When national an- 
nals shall belong to that past from which 
shall proceed no more influences, when states- 
men and men of war shall be forgotten amid 
the glory of the saints, he shall be one of 
those who, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, shall] shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
M. 
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~ PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1872 


Vocat Prayer.—Prayer in its simplest 
element, is an act of the soul towards God, 
to be exercised not merely at stated times, 
but as often as the soul turns specially 
towards Him. It needs no formality and no 
expression by voice, posture, or manner, to 
induce the Divine cognizance or to commend 
it to the Divine acceptance. Nevertheless 
vocal prayer has i‘s use. One of the many 
ways in which our Heaveuly Father does 


good to men is by causing what he does in 


one soul to promote the same work in other 


souls. Robert Barclay says, “ God hath 
seen meet, so long as his children are in this 
world, to make use of the outward senses, as 
a means to convey spiritual life, as by speak- 
ing, praying, praising, &c.” 
the expression of prayer is to affect men, rather 
than to reach God the more effectually. The 
natural expression of feeling tends to arouse 
similar feeling in those that hear, and is ex- 


The design of 
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hibited in language, countenance and posture. | 
The uncovering of the head indicates our| 
reverence and readiness to serve,—the up- 
ward-looking, that we feel Him to be ex- 
alted far above us,—the uplifting of the 
hands, our expectation of receiving good from 
Him,—the bowing of the body, that we 
are totally surrendered unto Him to do with 
us as He pleases. But more than all these is 
the earnest language which tells to others 
what God already knows, the feelings of 
our hearts, and through which He often 
condescends “to convey spiritual life” to 
the hearers. 

But Christians find many hindrances to 
vocal prayer, for its exercise is frequently 
useful, and therefore likely to be called 
for, on those occasions which present the 
greatest temptations to deny Christ before 
men or which offer the greatest obstruc- 
tions to the confession of His name. Were 
we always in the presence of Christian 
friends who deeply sympathize with us, we 
should find little difficulty. But in the 
presence of the ungodly, the worldly-minded, 
or even before brethren who misunderstand 
us and therefore are not in earnest sympa 
thy, the cross is often very great; and 
sometimes it is greater than al! in the midst 
of our families, who are so familiar with the 
foibles and infirmities of our more private 
life. Because of these hindrances the Spirit 
often powerfully constrains us, and if we per- 
sistently resist and disobey, the fountains of 
spiritual feeling dry within our souls, and we 
fail to experience the richneas of the blessing 
which comes upon the willing and the obe- 
dient. But to those who yield obedience, and 
casting aside all doubt and over-carefulness | 
as to how they shall succeed, venture all upon 
Christ, the act becomes easier and easier. 
As willingness is wrought, the powerful con- 
straining of the Spirit diminishes, until it 
becomes a liberty, a freedom, a gentle intima- 
tion under which we may safely enter upon 
the service. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetrnc.—While 
other Yearly Meetings in this country are 
faithfully endeavoring to extend the dear| 
Redeemer’s kingdom through the instrumen-! 
tality of general meetings, Philadelphia | 
would build up her waste places, and feed the | 
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flock of Christ within her borders, by a com- 
mittee appointed to visit subordinate meetings 
and their members. Different soils require 
different treatment; and we are ready to be- 
lieve that each Yearly Meeting has adopted 
the means best fitted to accomplish its present 
work. If each has acted in accordance with 
our religious profession, in humble depend- 
ence upon the one only Head of a Christian 
Church, and obedience to His guidance, it 
cannot be otherwise. 

The committee alluded to consists of 24 
men and 22 women—a large proportion of 
whom were in attendance at the several 
Quarterly Meetings held in the Fifth and 
Sixth months. 
gaged in visiting subordinate meetings, both 
for worship and discipline, and will report to 
a meeting of the general committee, to be 
held 21st proximo. We rejoice in the abund- 
ant testimony of both visitors and visited, 
that many of the meetings attended by the 
committee have been seasons of marked favor 
from Him who holdeth the keys of wisdom 
and knowledge, in which the baptizing power 
of the Holy Ghost has been felt, and gifts of 
ministry have been exercised, to the glory of 


Sub-committees are now en- 


God, the edification of the church, and the 
warning (may we not humbly trust the 
awakening also) of sinners. LEarnestly do 
we crave the richest blessing of the Lord 
upon this work. May all engaged in the 
service seek by watchfulness unto prayer to 
wait continually upon Him, and obediently 
oceupy all His gifts. May all visited cast 
aside every personal prejudice, heed the word 


spoken in their hearing, and seek to appro- 


| priate all that the Lord would bless. And 


may the fervent, effectual prayers of the 
righteous ia other portions of the heritage of 


God avail in their bebalf. 


Kansas YEARLY Meerinc-House.—Wam., 
G. Coffin, who recently visited Great Britain 
to solicit funds in aid of this meeting-house, 
has returned to his home ia Kansas, feeling 


i watisfied with the results of his mission. Ad- 


ditional subscriptions of three to five thou- 
sand dollars will probably be required to de- 
fray the cost of the building, without feacing 
and other desirable out door work. We trust 
the amount will be promptly and voluatarily 
contributed, that the burden upon the set- 
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tlers in this new country may be as light as 
possible. 

Remittances may be made to Washington 
Hadley, Lawrence, Kansas. 

The building is already far advanced to- 
ward completion, and it is expected will be 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the 
new Yearly Meeting, 11th of Tenth month 
next. 


Tar Funcrions or A YEARLY MEETING. 
—Much of what is expressed in the article in 
our present number on this subject, taken 
from the London Friend, will apply in this 


country as well as in England. We com- 


mend it, therefore, to the careful perusal of 


all thoughtful readers, and especially those 
who are about to leave their homes for at- 
tendance upon the several Yearly Meetings. 





MARRIED. 

THOMAS—STOUT.—At Friends’ Meeting, Hon- 
ey Creek, Indiana, 4th mo. 17th, 1872, John 
Q. Thomas a member of Mississinewa Monthly 
Meeting, and Elma Stout, a member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meetiug. 

ni tasebiniiiaiil 

DIED 

HUESTIS.—On the 3d of Seventh month, 1872, 
Emmor B., son of Aaron and Mary Ann Huestis, in 
his 2lst year; a member of Bridgeport Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. Having by the help of the Holy Spirit 
early submitted to the yoke of Christ, he was a 
bright «xample to those around him, and gave prom. 
ise of service in tte Church. During his illness, be 
often spoke of the Father's love and mercy to 
bis soul, and of believing in and receiving the 
Saviour as the only w-y to beaven. 

WILLETTS.—On the first of Tenth month, 1871, 
Jobn Willetts, aged 63 years. 

MEAD.—On the 17th of Eleventh month, :871, 
Phebe Mead, aged 79 years. 

POST. Oe the 17 h of Second month, :8 
ekiah C. Post, aged 73 years. 

The last three were beloved and esteemed mem- 
bers of Farmington Montbly Meeting, New York. 

BLAIR —On the 22d of 5th month, 1872, Mary 
Iva Blair, only dxugh'er of William J., and Hannah 
J. Blair, members of Lyun Grove Monthly Meeting, 
aged nearly two years. 

NEWHALL.—At his residence in Washington, 
Me., on the 24h of Fifth month, 1872, Amos New- 
hall, in the 8ist year of his age ; a consistent and 
much esteemed member of China Monthly Meeting. 

RUSHTON.--In Hendricks county, Ind., on the 12th 
of 2d month, 1871, Mery Ann, wife of Joshua Rushton, 
and daughter of Wm. and Elizabeth Herley, in her 
26tb year; a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
She departed in bumble hope of joining the happy 
number who have washed their robes in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

MILLER.—In peace, on the 19th of 6th mo., 1872, 
at her residence in Rush county, Ind., Eusebia, 
wife of James Miller, and daughter of George and 
Mergaret Swain, in the 40th year of her »ge. 

SWAIN.—On the 8th of Seventh month, 1872, at 
his residence in Rush county, Ind., David Swain, in 
the 83d year of bisage. The last two were beloved 
Friends of Carthage Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
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Tue Association for the Care of Colored Orphans, 
will gratefully receive fruits and vegetables from 
their country friends, if delivered in good order 
through the West Philadelphia Express, 119, 432, 
Or 3948 Market street, at the Institution, F, rty-fourth 
and Haverford streets, or by Hibberd Alexander, 
who is kindly interested to forward them. 

E. Ruoaps, Secretary. 





CORRESPON DEN C E. 


(General Meeting at at New Hope, Tenn.) 


Through the kindness of our friend Isham 
Cox, we have received an interesting account 
of this meeting, held from the 6th to the 8th 
inst. It was a time of Divine favor and 
spiritual baptism. We subjoin extracts from 
I. Cox’s letter : 

“The command was, “Speak to the peo- 
ple, that they journey forward in the strength 
and power of our great Leader toward Mount 
Zion, the city of the saints’ solemnity, fully 
equipped with the whole armor of God, fight- 
ing the good fight of faith * * * The 
great necessity of nursing fathers and mothers 
in the church, facilitating the growth of the 
children born into the kingdom, was pressed 
home to the hearts of the people, and all 
were lovingly invited to come into the work 
and service of Christ. - : , 

“The meeting continued to increase in 
feeling until many dear Friends, from the 
overflowing fullness of their hearts, confessed 
the mercy and goodness of God to their souls. 

“The language of encouragement was held 
out to the trembling lambs of the flock, and 
the meeting was crowned with the loving 
kindness of the Lord. We remembered what 
was said of Friends in former days, ‘See 
how these Quakers love one another.’”’ 





Ivor, Sovursampton Co., Va., 8th mo. 9th, 1872. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Dear Friend :—I have often wished that 
the kind-hearted friends who have contribut- 
ed to the funds for the Freedmen’s Schools, 
could see the happy results of the labor and 
aid bestowed upon them. 

To-day, as I have attended the closing ex- 
amination of this school, supported wholly by 
the freedmen for the past four months since 
their public schools closed, and noticed the 
striking contrast within the past four years, 
I have felt like making a brief statement of 
the school ivterest here with its progress, as 
it is only a true picture of what may now be 
witnessed in many localities where we have 
labored in this State. 

Four years ago, I visited this place as 
Agent of the school-work for New York 
Yearly Meeting among the freedmen, with a 
view of seeing if anything could be done to 
advantage here. The colored people were 
called together, and only one or two of them 
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were enlightened enough to admit they need- | whatsoever state he was, therewith to be con- 
ed schools. A teacher was at once provided,|tent. It comforts me somewhat to think that 
and a school opened free of charge. Forty-| even Paul had to learn this. The expression 
eight pupils came in, entirely ignorant of the| implies a process of education or training 
alphabet. Meetings were frequently held for| under the influence of the Spirit, in which 
the proper instruction of the parents in re-| his impatience and discontent were gradual- 

rd to their duties in connection with the|ly overcome. I do not say that “ by a little 
school, and I well remember how bard it was | further stretch of faith,’ he could not have 
to get them even to provide the necessary | attained to this al/ at once; but he did not, 
books, although only primers at a low price,|and I very much incline to the belief that the 
were required; but now what a wonderful| measure of faith is in God’s hand, and dis- 
change is presented! The parents have not|pensed both at the first and by subsequent 
only supported the school, but have provided | increase, according to His will, even when 
books to the value of over twenty-five dollars | there is no special ‘lack on the part of the re- 
during the past four mouths, aod many of | cipient. By the way, the promise to be kept 
them take great pleasure in being present at|in perfect peace is made to him whose mind 
the closing exercises. | is stayed on God. But have we any Scrip- 

Not one of them now is in doubt about the! tural evidence that every interruption to the 
great need of schools ; but the frequent ex-/ latter condition is sin? Does not the asser- 
pressions are, “ Thank God for the blessing,” | tion that perfect and uninterrupted, sensible 
“It’s a heap of help my son can read,” peace, is the inheritance of every Christian, 
“Mighty pretty doings,” &e. This school | contradict not only common Christian ex- 
has averaged about 40 pupils since it first| perience, but that of the best Christians that 
opened, and now before me there are 38 | ever lived ?—does not the experience of our 
bright and intelligent looking boys and girls, | Saviour,—who was troubled in spirit, who was 
whose recitations are very prompt and credit-| greatly straitened in view of the baptism be- 
able. The classes in reading gave evidence | fore Him; grieved at the faithlessness of men ; 
of excellent training and improvement. For| wept over Jerusalem, &c.,—read us a different 


the greater portion of the time this school|lesson? But I do not contend—the more 
has been under the care of colored teachers, | true peace the better. 


most of whom were educated in our Normal 
School in Richmond, and they have here as Poems the Goatewmans ‘Magasin. 
elsewhere uniformly done their work well,| THE POSSIBILITIES OF A COMETARY COL- 
giving to it faithful and efficient effort at all LISION. 
times. While the intellectual condition of BY JAMES CARPENTER. 
these people has improved, their personal (Concluded from page 829, Vol. 25.) 
appearance has become quite wholesome and| From the foregoing statements it will have 
tidy. There are many families now who| been gleaned that a surpassingly high tide is 
daily have their children read the Bible to| owe of the conceivable consequences, not of 
them, and have become subscribers for week-|an actual collision with, but of mere ap- 
ly papers, taking a deep interest in the news| proach to a comet. Olbers calculated what 
of the day. would be the tidal effect of the forementioned 
Not one-half the amount of whiskey isnow|comet of Encke if it should approach—as 
used among them, and public sentiment is|some day it may, supposing it does not suffer 
strongly turned against its use at all. Still dissipation, as returning comets hitherto ap- 
the power of habit is so strong, that many | pear to have done—as near to us as the moon. 
will never acquire the moral courage or| And it was found that if its attraction should 
strength to fully overcome the bad habit of| equal that of the earth, the waters of the ocean 
drinking whiskey daily. would be elevated 13000 feet, overtopping 
To close, I wish to say we have much to| every European mountaio except M oat Blanc, 
encourage us in still extending the helping|and leaving only the inhabitants of the An- 
hand to these colored people who have been | des and the Himalayas to repeople the globe. 
so long neglected and deprived of the rich | This seems very terrible; happily the fearful 
boon of mental culture, for which they do| result is derived from data containing one 
show great aptness and good capacity. unjustifiable assumption, that which we have 
We certainly may hope for a bright future | italicized in the last sentence. In this case, 
to this race, and that the labor so kindly be-| as in others we have cited, the mass of the 
stowed upon them will be abundantly blessed | hypothetically colliding or endangering comet 
to their present and future good. has been fixed far beyond the probable limits. 
Thy sincere friend, Samvuet H. Jones.| By mass we do not mean bulk, but weight or 
attractive power. There are no grounds for 
Sth mo. 8th, 1872. | assuming an ordinary comet’s mass to be at 
* * * Paul said he had learned, in! all comparable to that of the earth. Weare 
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not aware that any actual determination of 
this datum has ever been made, but it has 
been proved that the quantity must be insig- 
nificantly small. This we know from the 
oft-cited case of the comet of 1770, known as 
Lexell’s, which twice went right into Jupiter’s 
system, actually getting entangled, so to 
speak, among his four moons. Now these 
moons, though they range from 2,000 to 
3,400 miles in diameter, have very small 
masses, that is to say they a are very light— 
the heaviest of them is only a fortieth the 
weight of the earth, while the lightest is but 
a two-hundredth. Had the comet which 
traversed them been of any respectable 
weight he would have made havoc among 
them and bouleversed their motions. Although 
in mere size the comet was reckoned to be 
about ten times as large as the greatest of 
the Jovian satellites, yet iis mass was so pal- 
try that it produced no effect whatever upon 
these little moons, but on the other hand, 
was itself enormously influenced by their 
primary, having been held captive for four 
months under Jupiter’s sway, and in the end 
completely diverted from its former orbit and 
sent off upon anotheranda totally different one. 
There is another fact in connection with 
this comet which still more closely concerns 
our present discussion. On the Ist of July, 
1770, it actually approached the earth within 
six times the distance of the moon. Now if 
the comet had been as great in weight-mass 
as the earth, Laplace has shown that it would 
at this distance have so disturbed the earth’s 
orbital motion as to have lengthened the 
sidereal year by two hours and forty-seven 
minutes. But it is known that this period 
does not differ now by so much as two sec- 
onds from what it was before the comet came 
near us, and two seconds is but the five- 
thousandth part of two hours and forty-seven 
minutes; and since the comet did not pro- 
duce one five-thousandth of the effect that it 
would have had it equalled the earth in mass, 
it is inferable that its mass was not equal to 
one-five thousandth of that of the earth. 
This deduction tends to set at naught the 
alarming conclusions before alluded to, which 
were arrived at by assuming a comet's weight 
to be nearly equal to that of our globe. 
Had this comet come as close to us as the 
moon it would scarcely have exercised any 
appreciable influence on the tides or any 
other phenomenon or condition which can be 
affected merely by the mass or gravitational 
power of a proximate body. “Certainly it 
could sot have made us its prisoner and car- 
ried us away into infinite space, or led us in- 
ward to make fuel for the sun, or to be cin- 
dered by close contiguity to the luminary ; 
and this was, of old, one of the dreaded con- 
sequences of a cometary approach. 
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But may not a comet itself be such a fiery 
furnace as to affect as scorchingly, if it 
should but pass near us? We are hardly 
prepared to answer this question, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge. If only a good 
comet would make its appearance, no doubt 
some information would be speedily acquired 
concerning its thermal conditions; for in re- 
cent years an instrument has been used for 
measuring the radiant heat of the moon and 
stars, which no one had thought of applying 
when last a bearded star visited us. We al- 
lude to the thermo-electric pile—the ther- 
mometer, for such it is, is so wonderfully sen- 
sitive that it will detect differences of tem- 
perature amounting only to a few millionths 
of a Fahrenheit degree. If another Donati 
would but exhibit itself we should doubtless 
soon have grounds for fairly judging whether 
a comet be an accumulation of hot combust- 
ing matter, or merely a body of cool sub- 
stance glowing by some such property as 
phosphorescence. This, however, we have 
learnt within the past four years, thanks to 
the revelations of the spectroscope: that the 
light of several small comets which have ap- 
peared within this period has been identical 
with that emitted by the highly heated vapor 
of carbon. This shows cometary matter, so 
far, to be largely carbonaceous. But how 
comes the carbon into a state of apparently 
hot vapor? Some comets, it is true, have 
been known to approach the sun sufficiently 
near to acquire the fervent heat requisite to 
vaporize carbon ; but this could hardly have 
been the case with the comets in question. 
The difficulty is removed if we assume that 
the carbon exists in combination with some 
decomposing element such as oxygen or hy- 
drogen : in this condition it is supposable that 
a moderate amount of solar heat would set 
up a combustion and satisfy the observed con- 
ditions. Inthe observations by Dr. Huggins, 
which revealed this carbon-vapor source of 
cometary light, the actual identity was es- 
tablished between it and the light of an elec- 
tric spark passing through olefiant gas. It 
is open to conjecture wheter electricity is in 
any way concerned in producing the light in 
the case of the comet. 

The largely gaseous composition of these 
comets was further evidenced by their feeble 
powers of reflection: had there been any con- 
siderable amount of solid matter in them 
they would have exhibited reflected sunlight, 
which could have been detected by the spec- 
troscope, but which was scarcely discernible. 
This is a further proof of the extreme tenui- 
ty of cometary matter. Sill it can hardly 
be doubted that there is some solid matter in 
the nuclei of comets. We know for a cer- 
tainty in two cases that the tracks of comets 
are besprinkled with meveoric particles. This 
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seems to show either that the comet left the 
meteors behind it—cast them off as it were, 
like ashes droppe. from a locomotive along 
its route—or that the meteors have been par- 


may have the power to indicate still more 
conclusively than we have done what would 
be the actual consequences of cometary colli- 
sion, if that one chance of such an event in 
tially gathered into a crowd to form a comet.' the many millions against it should happen 
Either suppositios lands us at the conclusion ‘while the earth is in its present form and 
that a comet is an aggregation of meteoric condition. 
matter. Professor Tait so regards a cometa- | 
ry nucleus, in his recently announced theory; | 
and he explains the apparent difficulty pre- | 
sented by the spectroscopic evidence of gase- | (Continued from page 825 last volume ) 
ous constitution by assuming that the small! 3. A third important use of the sea is to be 
masses composing the crowd impinge on oue |a perpetual source of health to the world. 
another, and on other matter circulating | Without it, there could be no drainage for the 
around the sun, and thus produce the lumin-|lands. The process of death and decay which 
ous gases which Dr. Huggins’ observations | is continually going on in the animal and veg- 
have revealed. 'etable kingdoms, would soon make the whole 
The meteoric-aggregation theory is consol-! surface of the earth one vast receptacle of 
ing as regards the contingency of a cometary | corruption, whose stagnant mass would breed 
collision; for if a comet is only a thicker,!a pestilence, sweeping away all the life of a 
denser crowd of the same scraps of matter! continent. The winds would not purify it ; 
that give rise to the now familiar star-showers, | fur, having no place to deposit the burden, it 
then the consequence of its actually colliding | would only accumulate in their hands, and 
with the earth would presumably be nothing | filling their breath with its poisonous effluvia, 
more than an unusually superb display of|it would make them swift ministers of death, 
meteoric pyrotechny. The particles driving | carrying the sword of destruction into every 
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GOD’s OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. 
BY LEONARD SWAIN, 


at us with planetary velocity would be ignited | 
and burnt up in our atmosphere, and their | 


bombardment would be rendered harmless: 
at most perhaps a few score of the larger 
masses might come to the earth as they have 
in former times, though we should not wel- 
come many such as those which were lately 
found on the shores of Greenland, one of 
which weighed twenty-one tons. The conse- 
quences of a battering even by mere pea- 
sized meteorites moving with planetary velo- 
city—fifty or sixty times that of a cannon 
ball—would be fearfully destructive, were it 
not for our atmospheric shield, by which, as 
Dr. Joule so cleariy pointed out twenty-five 
years ago, “the velocity of the meteoric 
stone is checked and its living force converted 
into heat, which at last becomes so intense as 
to melt the body and dissipate it in fragments 
too small probably to be noticed in their fall 
to the ground.” This may be the saving 
condition to which we alluded when we hinted 
that although there is no known provision of 
nature for preventing a cometary collision, 
there may be provision for rendering such an 
event harmless to the earth’s habitants. 

And in anticipating actual collision we 
anticipate the worst, and the worst appears 
to be something rather to be welcomed for 
its probable beauty than feared for its possi- 
ble danger. On one point we want assur- 
ance, and that is on the chemical or thermal 
condition of a formidable looking comet. 
That such a body would appear is the de- 
vout wish of astronomical investigators: they 
would settle this and other points for their 
own ends, and then whoever has the will 


| part of the world at once. The only possible 
drainage of the world is by water. It is as 
| necessary for the purpose of carrying away 
the feculence of decay and death, as it is for 
the purpose of bringing in and distributing to 
their place the positive materials of life. It is 
in this respect precisely what the blood is to 
the body. It not only brings what is neces- 
sary for growth and sustenance, but it takes 
away and discharges from the system every- 
thing which has accomplished its office, 
and which, by remaining longer in its place, 
would be a source of disease and death. 

Its first office is simply mechanical. The 
rains of heaven come fresh from the sea. 
Evaporation has emptied their hands of all 
previous burdens, so that their utmost pow- 
ers of absorption may be ready for the new 
toil. Falling upoo all the surface of the 
world, and penetrating beneath as far as the 
process of putrefaction can reach, they dis- 
solve all substances which decay has touched ; 
and while a portion of it is carried down to 
the roots of the trees, the grasses and the 
grains, there to be taken up and moulded in- 
to new forms of life, the remainder is washed 
into the brooks, by them carried to the riv- 
ers, and by these conveyed to the sea, whose 
caverns are vast enough to contain all the 
dregs of the continents, and whose various 
salts and chemical reagents are abundantly 
sufficient to correct all their destructive pow- 
ers and prevent them from breathing up out 
of that watery sepulchre an atmosphere of 
poison and of plague. 

Thus the sea is the scavenger of the world. 
Its agency is omnipresent. Its vigilance is 
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omniscient. Where no sanitary committee; brow pure and sparkling as the sapphire sky, 
could ever come, where no police could ever|thrills its form with the pulse of eternal 
penetrate, its myriad eyes are searching, and | youth, and fires it with the flush of eternal 
its million hands are busy exploring all the| beauty. 


lurking-places of decay, bearing swiftly off 


4. It may be mentioned, as a fourth office 


the dangerous sediments of life, ard laying|of the sea, that it is set to furnish the great 
them a thousand’ miles away in the slimy/| natural pathways of the world. Perhaps one 
bottom of the deep. And while all this is| of the first impressions in looking upon the 


done with such silence and secrecy that it at-; 
tracts no notice, yet the results in the aggre-| 


gate are immense beyond conception. More 
than a thousand million tons of the sedimest , 


sea is that it isa great barrier between the 
nations ; that it puts the continents much 
further asunder than they would otherwise 
be ; and that thus it acts as an unsocializing 


of the lands, mixed with this material of dis-| force, hindering the intercourse of the world. 
ease and death, is borne from either conti-| The truth lies in just the opposite direction. 


neat to the sea by the river-flow of a single 
summer. All the ships and railroads of 
the world, and all the men and animals of 
the world, working together upon this great 
sanitary toil, could not accomplish what is 
thus silently and easily accomplished by the 
sea. 

And besides this mechanical process of 
drainage, by which the decay of the con-! 
tinents is continually washed from the lands 
and swept into the caverns of the deep, there 
is another important process by which the sea 
itself, in its own domain, is perpetually work- 
ing for the health of the world. It is set to 
purify the atmosphere; and so the winds, 
whose wings are heavy and whose breath is 
sick with the malaria of the lands over which 
they have blown, are sent out to range over 
these mighty pastures of the deep, to plunge 
and play with its rolling billows, and dip 
their pinions over and over in its healing 
waters. There they rest when they are 
weary, cradled into sleep on that vast swing- 
ing couch of the ocean. There they rouse 
themselves when they are refreshed, and lift- 
ing its waves upon their shoulders, they dash 
it into spray with their hands, and hurl it 
backwards and forwards through a thousand 
leagues of sky, until their whole substance be- 
ing drenched, and bathed, and washed, and 
winnowed, and sifted through and through 
by this glorious baptism, they fill their mighty 
lungs once more with the sweet breath of 
ocean, and striking their wings for the shore, ' 
go breathing health and vigor along all the 
fainting hosts that wait for them in mountain | 
and forest and valley and plain, till the 
whole drooping continent lifts up its rejoicing 
face and mingles its laughter with the sea 
that has waked it from its fevered sleep! 
and poured such tides of returning life through | 
all its shrivelled arteries. 

Thus, both by its mechanical and its chem-| 
ical powers, is the sea set for the healing of 
the nations. It veins the earth with health-/ 
ful blood, and feeds its nostrils with the 
breath of life. It cleanses it from the cor- 
ruption of its own decay, repairs the wee 
and weakness of its growing age, keeps its 


Instead of a barrier, the sea is a road across 
the barrier ; instead of putting the ends of 
the earth further apart, it brings them nearer 
together ; instead of being an unsocializing 
and‘an alienating force between them, it is 
the surest means of their acquaintance, and 


‘the most effectual bond of their fellow- 


ship. 

Water is indeed a treacherous element, and 
will not, like the solid land, bear the foot of 
map or the hoof of beast ; and so, when they 
come to its borders in river, lake, or sea, both 
man and beast instinctively turn back as they 
would from a wall of rock or a circle of fire. 
The sea, therefore, is to that extent a barrier, 
that it lays instant restraint upon human 
travel in its primitive method and its freest 
detail. It dees draw a decisive boundary 
around a nation, and keep its main popula- 
tion in on every side. But this is, in itself,a 
blessing. For boundaries are necessary to 
give individuality to nations, as they are to 
give individuality to men. There must be an 
outline to their persovality ; and the firm- 
er that outline is drawn, the greater vigor of 
character, and the deeper intensity of life 
they are likely to possess. The sea, there- 
fore, first defines a nation to itself, fills it up 
with the refluence and reaction of its own 
proper life; and then, when it has reached a 
certain height and fullness, opens the door and 
lets it forth to find the life of other nations, 
and feel the brotherhood of the world. Hence, 
other things being equal, the strongest nations 
in civilized history have always been the insu- 
lar or peninsular ones, like England, Italy, 
and Greece, which, using the sea in the be- 
ginning as a separation from other lands, and 
making it a boundary, a barrier, and a de- 
fence, have by it been able so to compress 
and compact their own energies that they 
have, at last, become strong enough to burst 
the ocean barrier that surrounded them, and 
to employ the sea itself as an arm of power 
to reach and subsidize the ends of the earth. 
For while man cannot tread the sea with his 
foot, he can travel it by his hand ; and when 
his hand becomes strong enough to lay the 
keel and spread the sail, and his art is cun- 
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ning enough to poise the needle and map the 
stars of the sky, then the sea lays all its 
breadth beneath him, brings all the winds of 
heaven to his help, unlocks the gates of 
distant continents to his approach, and 
pours the riches of the globe at his feet. 
Thus, as in so many other instances, that 
which was at first a hindrance, becomes at 
last a help and a blessing ; for the very pres- 
ence of the barrier suggests, provokes, and 
compels that development of skill aud power 
by which the barrier may be overcome ; and 
when it is overcome, then that which was at 
first a wall to bar all further progress, be- 
comes a path of such breadth, and perma- 
nence, and ease of tread, as could not have 
been constructed by all the art and all the 
strength of man. Hence the ocean has been 
the great educator of the world. It bas fur- 
nished the prime stimulus of national energy, 
and has determined, in the beginning and for 
all time, the paths in which all great history 
mustrun. The course of empire began on its 
shorez, and has always kept within sight of 
its waters. No great nation has ever sprung 
up except on the sea-side, or by the banks of 
those great navigable rivers which are them- 
selves but an extension of the sea. Had it 
not been for the Mediterranean, the history 
of Egypt, of Phenicia, of Greece and Rome 
and Carthage, would have been impossible. 
Had it not been for the ocean itself, had the 
surface of the globe been one vast unbroken 
continent of land, the inhabitants on its op- 
posite sides would have been practically as 
far apart as though they lived on different 
planets. All effective communication be- 
tween remote parts of the world would have 
been impossible, for there would have been no 
highway between the nations. Only a system 
of railways, netting the world like the lines 
of latitude and longitude, could have made up 
for the want of the sea; and these could be 
furnished only as the latest and most wonder- 
ful result of that national development in 
wealth, power, and mechanical skill which is 
the fruit of a civilization that has already 
spanned the globe, and laid tke resources of 
the world under contribution. * * * 
The railway is one of the last products of 
civilization and human skill, but a ship is one 
of the first ; and so through all these thou- 
sands of years, commerce has been moving 
on its way, first guiding its timid prow along 
the shores of the nations, then pushing its 
keel athwart the inland seas, and finally 
nailing its flag to the mast and laying its ad- 
venturous course right across the main ocean. 
Hence the sea has divided the lands only at 
last to bring them more closely together. It 
has made the nations strangers for a time, 
only to bring them at length into a more in- 
timate and helpful fellowship. The world has 
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become acquainted with itself much more 
speedily and thoroughly than it could have 
done had it been all dry land ; and so the wide 
channels of the deep have been but the need- 
ful spaces on which the vital forces of all 
the lands might meet and mix in one, and 
from which, as from a central heart, they 
might send the pulse of their mingled life 


beating steadily around the globe. 
* * * ad * 


* ~ 


(To be continued ) 
—~<ago 


For Friends’ Review. 
BOOK NOTICE. 


“ The Unconditional Freeness of the Gos- 
pel. By Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen.’’ 
Edinburgh—Edmonston and Douglas, 1871, 
is the title of a work, not new, but one of 
the most delightful books that ever were 
written. It is calculated to help the reader 
to filial trust and to know his relation to God 
and His creatures. The author shows the 
difficulties as to the freedom of the Gospel— 
and that forgiveness is the means, not the end 
contemplated, that the true conception of for- 
giveness lifts the soul out of itself, and the 
whole use of the Gospel is to introduce the 
holy love of God into man’s heart, that it 
may work there His own likeness, He shows 
the perfected character evinces a cordial, 
delighted, intelligent sympathy with the 
whole revealed will of God. Many, on read- 
ing it, will recall the words of our Lord, “ Ye 
will not come unto Me, that ye might have 
life.” The gifted writer shows that the Gospel 

‘isa message of most free and unbounded 
love, and yet no message ever came to man 
which required him to make such sacrifices— 
and that the narrow way is the way of self- 
forgetting and God-pleasing—and the broad 
way, which leads to destruction, is the way of 
self-pleasing and God-forgetting. We give 
below a passage or two from the work, by 
which the reader can judge of the spirit and 
vitality of the writings of T. Erskine, that 
they make a straight appeal to the heart and 
conscience. 

“Humility is but another name for the spirit of 
deperdence. It is the realization of our true condi- 
tion before God, and of our true relation to Him. 

The world does not know what humility means ; 
the world’s humility is mere diffidence or fear or af- 
fectation ; but rel humility is truth and confid+ nce 
and assured hope; for the truly bumble heart re- 
cognizes itself as a receiver, and feels con ent to be 
so; it hears its Lord’s voice saying, “Open thy 
mouth wide and [ will fill it;”’ it opens and receives 
the fullness of the blessing. * * * 
Humility is simply trath, and independence is 
nothing but a lie, honoring the branch above the 
vine, 

It is impossible that the creature can perform a 
single spiritual act aright whilst it continues in in- 
dependence. * * Nothing done by 
independent human effort can bave the nature of 
spiritual life; it is out of the spiritual order; there- 
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fore it is that the Scriptures sometimes seem to A new experiment is about to be made near Lon- 
speak more of what God has done for grafting man | don with a view of meeting the demand for dweil- 
again into the vine, than of what is required of| ings for the poorer classes. A new town is to be 
man as duty. When God has enlarged man's heart | built in the suburbs, ona line of railway, and to 
—when man has been delivered from the narrowness | eonsist entirely of workmen’s houses, 1,200 io num- 
of his own selfish individuality, and grafted on the! ber. One feature of the project is that each of the 
root of God's infinite love, and quickened by His | tenants, after a time, may become the owner of his 
free Spirit—tben he will run in the way of His com- | house, by paying a certain sum in addition to the 
mandments. * * The spirit of de-| rent. In the cen're is to be a large plot for a rec- 
pendence keeps open all the sluices and avenues|reation ground, and there are also to be lecture- 
of souls to admit the fullness of God. If man | halls, schools, reading-rooms, baths and other con- 
loses his life not for Christ's sake, but with the | veniences, while “ publie houses” are not to be ad- 
hope of saving it, he is out of the order of the | mitted. 
blessing. Self must be displaced and God loved 
supremely IngELAND.—Shamefal and violent riots bad been 
Whenever anything in myself is the source of my | i= progress in Belfast for some days. It appears 
comfort, I am sure that I am drawing from an emp- that a law forbidding party processions having been 
ty cistern.’ | tepenes, the Roman Catholics in various places 
celebrated that repeal on the 15th inst by proces- 
sions. Slight disorder occurred at Dublin, bat at 


Belfast, the procession was attacked by a mob with 
all needful supplies to His members, yet ip | stones, and a sbarp conflict ensued. The rioters 


such a manner that they shall feel their need | | were dispersed, for the time, by the police, but the 
and weakness, and have nothing to boast of} / disturbances were renewed on the 17th, and up to 
from first to last but His wisdom, compassion the 20th were still continued. The popuiace were 
and care.” divided into hostile mobs, Protestant and Catholic, 
—_ ——~—~er — § hich fought whenever they came into contact. 





— <— — 


“ Our gracious Saviour will communicate 





UP IN THE WILD. Some warehouses were attacked on the 19th, and 
Up in a wild, where few men come to look their contents destroyed or carried away. The au- 
There lives and sings a little lonely brook : phere peradh meen, ip err + Anaya nadie dbp 
Liveth and singeth ia the dreary pines called in the aid of the military, and, on the 19th, 
> ten : Pee we surrendered the city into their hands, thus vir- 
Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. tually establishing casted tain, She antennas 
issued a proclamation warning all peaceable citi- 
zens to remain in their houses, and saying that 
every person fonnd in the streets would be treated 
as a rioter; and all the public houses were ordered 


Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rains, as drinks the ~ ed thought ; 
And down dim hollows where it wiads along, 
Pours its life-burden of unlistened song. 


IT catch the murmur of its undertone, to be closed. On the afternoon of the 20th, the 
That sigheth ceaselessly, Alone, alone ! city was reported comparatively quiet. 
And hear afar the rivers gloriously . 8: 
Shout on their paths towards the shining sea ! Spain.—Rumors are current that the Ministets 
er . have received warning of a fresh outbreak to be at- 
The voiceful rivers, chanting to the sun, . » 
, tempted shortly by the partisans of the ex-Queen 
And weariug names of honor, every one: ® Fae . 
: : a aad Pte Isabella, and that the Carlists will seize upon the 
Outreaching wide, and joining band with hand, ° as : ‘ 
oe ; occasion to renew their atiacks. Preparations to 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 


5 . meet an apprehended movement of some kind, are 
Ah, lonely brook! Creep onward through the pines ; | apparently in progress. 
Press through the gloom to where the daylight 


shines ! Tas Geneva ArBitratTion.—The tribunal has beld 
Sing on among the stones, and secretly frequent sessions, but as its proceedings are still 
Feel how the floods are #ll akin to thee! private, no information respecting them ran be 
Drink the sweet rain the geutle heaven sendeth ; — Many rumors have been published, but as 
iit shine be wath hes weed te tendeth 3 all must be founded on conjecture, they need sot 
ey Memnetetiabe Shani the eternal eky ’ be repeated. It is supposed that the injunction of 
? a ’ : ill be ved. 
Thon, too, shalt find the Rivers, by-and-by ! secrecy will soon be removed 
—Sunday mmgption, Japan.—Advices from Yokobama are to the 22d 
abe ult. The Mikado was continuing his tour through 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. the southern part of the empire, having visited 
Forgicn Inreviicexce.—European dates to the Kioto, Osako and Hiogo, and being then on his 
Sch inet, have bce shasiued way to Nagasaki. The natives are described ‘as 


a oe : showing amazement at the changes going on, but 

B vaeks PPERAER, oa enamel c Ne ie the appearing to acquiesce, and the country is said to he 
ritish Association for the Advancement of Science, : 

opened at Brighton on the 15th. The President, eae dime since, on assuming power, the Mikad 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in his opening addrese, alluded sone Oaen 6 letter Gumanitte potel fn oe 
in terms of warm praise to Dr. Livingstone, and his awed at nein Anam edeal i etd h 0 ao 
persisting io remaining in Africa, in the interests of oe the end bs seeten ts as na a. 
science ; and also praised the courage displayed by * env time. ond saan tapes to attack Japar 
Stanley in his search for Dr. L. Stanley, who was Sea of te sapiens dient from Sie wae te 
present, was cordially greeted by the audience. etagned wed the eehee ‘ate ‘ialel nme - cnn the 
The next day, be gave the Association an account Seen of seenGnendiia: etek aaite hone tl ae ae 
of Dr. Livimgstone’s travels and discoveries for the ate bh : 1 2 snr icaiG 
last six years. Col. Grant, who explored the course teapt for. the namr rate. 
of the Nile, from 1863 to 1865, in company with the Domestic.—The complete census returns of the 
late Captain Speke, questioned the correctness of | United States for 1870, show the total population to 
some of Liviugstone’s observations and conclusions, be 38,558,371, of which, 19,493,665 are men and 
and Stanley defended them. boys, and 19,064,806 women and girls. 
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THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 
If you would have your houses comfortably and 


economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT S&t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturere and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &e. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 

of all descriptions. 

W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sis., 
Philadelphia. 


GEORGE B. MERSHOX. 


Works N 


ALBERT H. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four en- 
gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. $1; post. 16c. A plea- 
sant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 
of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 
triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; 
post. 16c. One of the best books of its class—of 
quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 
help many to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1108 CHESTNUT STREET. 
§. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 





DAY BY DAY. By Wm. H .Chase. 


Illustrated, Morocco, gilt, - $3 00 

” Cloth, - 

- ‘¢ plain, ° oe 
Two pictures ‘‘ us ° . 1 
Not illustrated, . ‘ . — 
Also The Two Warfares, a card containing por- 

traits of Stephen Grellet, Napoleon III and 
Emperor William, with appropriate mot- 
toes, ° 
For sale by 


‘ . ‘ : 50 
A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth St. 


REVIEW. 


Jous Wootman. By Dora Greenwell, Author of 
‘* The Patience of Hope,’’ 40 cts. 

Tuoveuts on Hast ayp Discrpiive. 
ney; mailed, $1.25. 

Mxmoniats or Resecca Jones; mailed, $2.00. 

A Lirrtz Boox ror Litriz Fouxs; 75 cts. ; mailed, 
80 cts. 

A Prza vor THE Dumps CREATION ; 
80 cts. 

Foop ror Youne Appetires ; mailed, 60 cts. 

Beavties or Urnam ; plais $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 
$2.00. 

CHEERING WorpDs FoR THE MAstTER’s WorKERS ; 1.25; 
gilt edged, mailed, $1.50 

Heart Lirs. By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 
cts. 

Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; mailed, $1.00. 

On tae Movnrarms. By M. E. Atkinson; paper 
cover, mailed 15 cts. 

Ox tHE Mountain AND OTHER Poems. By M. EB 
Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Tae Wuear Suzar, a suggestive Reader; with an 
introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Ogsect anp OvtTuine Teacuine, a Guide Book for 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 

JounNAL oF Jonny Wooiman, with Introduction by 
John G. Whittier; mailed, $1.50. 

Cup Lire. Compiled by J. G. Whittier; mailed, 
$3.00. 

Lire Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25. 

Guupses py Sea anp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.25. 
For sale by 


By J. J. Gur- 


75 cts., mailed, 


ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N.Tenth St., Phila. 


A CARD. 


The Woman's Branch of the Socigry ror THE Pre- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious te obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contrib ition to it. The payment of $1.00 
a year constitutas any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. Wh 
President, 1411 Lombard Street; to Ellen Waln 
923 Walnut Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 509 N. 
Sixth Street, and to Mrs. Moses Brown, German- 
town. Please add to contributions, name and ad- 


dress. 
-- OHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 
Containing times of holding the Yearly, 2872, 
ly and Representative Meetings, or Meetings for 
Sufferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 


Jones Street, New York and at 109 N 
Street, Philadelphia. orth Tenth 





AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. Corner of Tth and Arch Streets, 
May be found a variety of 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
Mixed Grenadine Shawls 3.00, worth 3.50; 
Pine Apple Grenadine 31}, worth 37} ; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 374; 
Percales and Chintz io great variety ; 
8-4 Mode Barege and Crape Maretz ; 
Two lots of Black Sitks at 1.25 and 1.50 ; 
Men’s Gauze Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00. 
A large invoice of Fans which we will sell much less 
than cost of importation. 


STOKES & WOOD. 


§. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila, 
NOTICE. 
EDWIN HALL, 
No. 28 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 
Would inform Frien¢s that he keeps a large stock of 
SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, 


AND DRY GOODS GENERALLY, 
Adapted to their wants, and at the lowest prices. 


Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed 
fruit, fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more 
elegant in beauty and taste than any process in the 
world. Elegant samples from two to three years 
old can be seen and tasted at our store. We have 
hundreds of testimonials from all parts of the 
country, endorsing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy 
and reliabis, and the fruit can be used the same as 
old-fashioned sugar preserves. One box, costing 
50 cts., preserves 40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared 
fruit. Sold by druggists and grocers, or sent 
promptly by mail. A liberal discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
41 4m. 136 N 2d St., Philada. 


OR SALE.—The two new and desirable pointed 
stone dwellings, situate on Wayne Street above 


Coulter Street, Ge:mantown. Lots 45 by 161; 12 
reoms; hot and cold water, gas, low down grates, 
Speaking tubes, and all modern conveniences. Loca- 
tion is elevated and neighborhood improving. 
Friends seeking for a comfortable home in the coun 
try, in a good neighborhood and near to meeting, 
will do well to examine the above properties before 
purchasing elsewhere. Price $8700 clear. Address 
er apply to CHAS. B. WILLIAMS, 247 Market 8t., 
or Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown. 42-tf 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
420 Noble street, Philadelphia. 
IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corder. 


American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Assembly Buildings, 


& W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST& 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 

States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 

for Catalogue. 46-6m 


WILLIAM E. BELL, 


(Successor to Wm. Bell.) 


REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE & LOAN AGENT,. 
8. E. Corner Fifth & Main Streets, 
Ricumonp, Inpiana. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 


Real estate purchased, managed and sold. Prop- 
erty leased. Taxes paid. Titles examined. In- 
vestments made of funds of Trust, and other funds 
for estates and non-residents. Money loaned on 
first mortgage securities of the best class. All 
transactions prompt and confidential. References 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and the best business men in Richmond, Indiana. 

WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Loan Agent, Conveyancer and Notary Public. 
41-3m 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. (7 ly. 


ee WIRE RAILING, 
For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢e 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 


IRON BEDSTEADS, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 
Weuufactured by M.WALEBR & SON, 

Wo. 805 Market St., Philada. 


7] ANTED—By the lst of 9th mo. next, a compe- 
tent and experienced Friend, as Teacher of 
Burlington Preparative Meeting School, N.J. The 
school has been suspended for some months past, 
but the situation is believed to offer superior induce- 
ments to an intelligent and conscientious person. 
For further particulars, address W. J. ALLINSON or 
R. F. MOTT, Barlington, N. J. 


OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand bere, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 





